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as their  elders.    Some of them  were,   but others . . . well-
I should find out about them.

The news of my going on nochleg spread rapidly in the
village. Hardly a peasant I met but had a crisp remark
to make about it. At the house where I was stopping
several neighbours had gathered to see me leave for the
pasture. A boy brought me a huge sheepskin coat with
an immense collar, and when I crawled into it the onlookers
burst into a merry laugh.

'Quite a respectable looking muzhik,' jested one of
them.

'All he needs now is a pair of laptij remarked another.
'And a cross,' added an old woman.

'Leave the cross alone, baba. People are no longer
afraid of the devil,' chimed in a bearded neighbour.

'I should say not !' the ol$ woman shot back angrily.
'They are themselves rapidly turning devil.'

A little barefoot fellow rushed in, panting, and an-
nounced that he had a horse for me outside and that my
party had sent word they would wait for me at a certain
place. The party consisted of about a dozen youths
most of whom had seen service in the Red Army. They
were the leaders of the young generation. Among them
were two who were especially prominent in the political
life of the community. One, whose name was Antosh,>
was a Young Communist. He was a stocky youth, with
a wad of frizzled hair sticking out from under his cap
and spread umbrella-like over his forehead. The other
was Vassil, a year or two younger, a mild-mannered
youth, the best read person in the village and a gifted
orator. Though a revolutionary, he was no Communist.
He held that no amount ot propaganda and no amount
of coaxing or coercion would press the muzhik into an
acceptance of communism. He and the Young Communist
had often engaged in heated controversies on the subject
of the ultimate communisation of the muzhik. But they
were close friends and together with a number of
other so-called enlightened youths were the main sup-
porters of the Eevolution in the village.
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